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THE PLEASURES AND ADVANTAGES OF 

KEEPING A DOG. 
Tuer: is in the first place the extremely agreeable 
state into which one is every now and then put by 
personal contact with the dog, whose kindness, lead- 
ing him to a very familiar intercourse, causes your 
clothes to be sometimes embroidered in the herring- 
bone fashion with his hairs, and sometimes curiously 
marked with the impressions of his soiled paws. It is 
also very pleasant, if he is a water-dog, to be occa- 
sionally besprinkled with the contents of his shaggy 
coat, as he shakes himself convulsively by your side on 
coming out of his favourite element. How interest- 
ing, too, when the poor animal, in the spirit of sin- 
cere friendship, comes up unexpectedly, and thrusts 
a nose as cold as his heart is warm, into your half- 
closed hand, as it hangs beside your chair! There are 
some people who at first start under this application ; 
but habit soon reconciles them to it, as it proverbially 
will to any thing. We shall suppose the dog to be 
well bred for domestic existence on the more impor- 
tant points. This is generally considered desirable. 
But still enough of nature will be apt to remain about 
him, to remind the company from time to time in 
the most agreeable manner, that a dog is after all still 
a dog. 

The love that man or woman bears to dog is honour- 

able to man or woman ; but the course of this love, 
like that of the much-berhymed passion which man 
and woman bear for each other, is one which I have 
never found from tale or history, or any sort of expe- 
rience or observation, to run smooth. Love in all its 
shapes implies sacrifices. Much must be conceded, 
much endured, if we would love. It is so eminently 
with respect to dogs. You may love your dog; but un- 
happily, and in despite of the proverb, no other body 
does. On the contrary, all other people wonder what 
you can see in the animal to regard it so tenderly, and 
whenever an opportunity occurs, they will not be averse 
from letting it feel how much they despise and loathe 
it. Many a secret kick and tramp on toes does the 
poor creature get from friend and servant ; many a 
time is he defrauded of his due aliment down stairs. 
Trifles light as air are brought to his door as great 
offences, and often is he accused of things of which he 
is entirely innocent. Rarely indeed does he experience 
either justice or kindness from any body but yourself. 
The very neighbours are in a conspiracy against him. 
If he but howls a little in the court-yard or street by 
night— merely following his poetical propensity for 
baying the moon—then have you civil-angry mes- 
sages in next morning on all hands, remonstrating 
against what they spitefully call the annoyance. If, 
in the merest good nature, he leaps up upon a nurse- 
maid, as she parades the street with her interesting 
charge in the forenodn, then, as soon as papa comes 
home to dinner, may you look for a peremptory note 
from that gentleman, representing the fact in the 
most alarming light (the maid having exaggerated it 
to mamma, and mamma having in her turn exag- 
gerated it to papa), and demanding no less than that 
your innocent favourite shall be chained up a prisoner 
for life, as otherwise the complainant will feel it neces- 
sary, “for the sake of his family,” to take legal steps. 
The police authorities, too, are serious enemies to dogs. 
Every summer they take it into their heads that the 
creatures are on the point of turning mad, and out 
comes an order, commanding that every one of them 
shall be muzzled, under pain of being apprehended and 
poisoned. This is nothing, of course, but an emana- 
tion of that spite which all men bear towards all dogs 
which do not belong to themselves. 

The inconveniences entailed upon you by your 
affection are particularly felt when you and your dog 
take a walk. In the course of your stroll you come 
to a pleasant garden or park open to the public, and 
which you therefore enter ; but lo, immediately within 
the gate you behold the malicious placard, “ No Dogs 
Admitted—All found within ures will be 


shot.” You have therefore either to deny yourself 
the pleasure of walking over the grounds, on which 
you had set your heart, or to resolve upon having it 


under all risk of the destruction of your dumb friend. | 


Choosing the safer course, you pursue your walk, and 
your dog being young and excursive, he is every mo- 
ment over the enclosures at one side of the road or the 
other, and scouring through the adjacent fields, where 
should he find a flock of sheep, he is instantly in the 
midst of them, barking like mad. 
in consternation ; the dog pursues ; and the shepherd, 
aftera phrenzied endeavour to protect his charge,comes 
up breathing fire and darts at you, as if you were to 
blame. Some cursory remarks are made on both sides, 
and you are glad in the end if you can get yourself and 
dog away without a bodily collision of some kind with 
the incensed barbarian. As you go along, Roger meets 
many others of his own species, belonging to other 
gentlemen who are taking walks. With some he is very 
friendly, and all passes off agreeably. 


In other cases, | 


The sheep disperse | 


ture is so attached, and so fond of a walk, that ten to 
one he is at your heels before you have got to the end 
of the street. Poor fellow! what can you do but take 
him with you? The Dorlings are kind friendly people, 
particularly Mrs Dorling : they will not take it amiss 
if I bring in honest Roger. So to the door of the 
Dorlings you go, and finding Mrs D. at home, you are 
ushered into the drawing-room. - To do you jus- 
tice, you would not have allowed Roger to come in 
with you, if the day had been wet, and the streets 


| dirty ; but the day being dry, and the streets clean, 


he and the other quadruped, being much about a size, | 
and feeling some instinctive mutual hatred, draw up | 
opposite to each other two yards off, look suspiciously 


and angrily for a minute, then declining a little each 
to a different side, go stiffly past each other, keeping 


ance, each looking by the tail of his eye at the other 
with exactly the same glare of deadly enmity, and 
then pass on at an exactly corresponding pace, till, 
reaching two hillocks about a hundred yards apart, 
they let each other know by a subdued bark and an 


you can see no harm he cando. You have altogether 
forgotten that Mrs Dorling keeps a cat—a favourite 
Tom, almost as large as Roger himself, and who 
always sits on the hearth-rug, an object of great 
veneration to the family, and the wonder of visitors. 
The moment, then, that you enter the room, Roger 
and Tom become mutually aware of each other's pre- 
sence. Tom gets up his back and his tail, jumps upon 
the sofa, and spits and screams like one possessed. 
Roger, good innocent creature, makes no manifesta- 
tion of hostility whatever ; but Mrs Dorling is never- 
theless alarmed in the extremest degree, and, in her 
phrenzied fear, gets upon the sofa also, and, making 


| an adroit use of her nether garments, smothers up 
their bodies as straight onward as possible, each mur- | 
muring exactly the same amount of wrath and defi- | 


! 


intense scraping of the earth, that, if it had not been | 


more for one thing than another, each would have 
respectively put an end to his opponent for ever. It 
is well when they content themselves thus ; but some- 
times a worry will take place. Then, seeing the be- 
loved of your heart in the death-gripes with another 
dog evidently large enough to devour him, you rush 
to the rescue. The other gentleman, under the 
same feelings, does the same. 
stick, you commence using it with all your force and 
strength on the back of the other gentleman’s dog. 
The other gentleman, having an umbrella, immedi- 
ately begins to use it with all his force and strength 
in belabouring Roger. Over they go, over and over 
in the mud, tearing each other like wild-cats, and still 
whenever an opportunity occurs, you insinuate a 
thwack upon the head or rump of the other gentle- 
man’s dog ; the other gentleman in like manner putting 
in a lick whenever he can upon Roger. This goes on 
like a whirlwind for a minute or two, you and t’other 
gemman looking all the while like two blacksmiths 
alternating their strokes on the anvil, but far too 
eagerly engaged upon the dogs ever to think for a 
moment of each other. At length poor Roger gets 
yelpingly and discomfitedly away, and you suddenly 
find yourself planted right opposite a furious military- 
looking gentleman, who meets your own wrathful face 
with one quite as wrathful, and seems, in fact, on the 
point of commencing a not less envenomed combat 
with yourself. “ Your dog began, sir!” “ No, sir; it 
was yours!” “It was yours, sir. My dog never 
attacks any one.” “I say it was yours, sir!” These 
and such like phrases are exchanged ; and it is well if 
the affair ends by your passing each other much in 
the same growling, but mutually respectful way, as 
the dogs in the former case. Do not be surprised, 
however, if you should find yourself two mornings 
after planted once more opposite to the military-lock- 
ing gentleman, with a pistol in your hand, he having 
the like weapon in his, while a friend, far more con- 
cerned for your honour than you are yourself, stands 
a little aside, prepared to say, “ Make ready—present 
—fire !” 

The attendance of your affectionate Roger is apt 
to be not less troublesome when you go to make a call. 
Perhaps, with this intention, you leave him at home, 
or think you are doing so; but the good faithful crea- 


Tom under a shield more manifold than that of Ajax, 
deliriously shouting and crying at the same time to you 
to take away that frightful monster. You instantly 
seize Roger, and, taking him down stairs (poor fellow, 
he goes as meekly as a lamb), you put him gently out 
at the door, and then return by yourself to apolo- 
gise for the disturbance. Mrs Dorling, a really kind 
and friendly woman, receives your apologies with a 
rueful suavity, which marks only too truly how much 
she has been discomposed, and for some minutes Tom 
gets much more of her conversation than you. At 
length, all irritation is smoothed away, and the con- 


| versation begins to get into a pleasant strain, when 


Having fortunately a | 
| mode which worthy Roger has adopted of making the 


| you begin, through the subsiding storm, to hear an 


impetuous scratching at the outer door, accompanied 
by a short impatient yelp and whine, such being the 


inmates aware that he regrets being separated from 
his master. Mrs Dorling evidently has heard it too, 
and a shade of anxiety passes over her face, which you 
have no difficulty in tracing to a freshly laid coat of 
mahogany colour, which you remember observing on 
the door between the ringing of the bell and the com- 
ing of the servant, and which you thought remarkably 
well executed. You instantly, of course, descend again, 
and getting Roger confined in an outhouse or cellar, 
think you have at length secured peace. But scarcely 
has the conversation been well resumed, when you 
hear such a burst of yelping and howling as might 
awake the dead ; this being the remonstrance which 
the affectionate creature thinks proper to make against 
your cruelty in locking him up. You now see the day 
is against you. It may chance that you are in love 
with Miss Leonora Dorling, and had it in your mind 
to sound Mrs D. on the subject. The opportunity 
may be otherwise excellent. No matter. The game 
is up. Off you must go, to relieve Roger from his 
confinement, and Mrs Dorling from an annoyance 
such as even her good nature can searcely speak of in 
civil terms. 

Dogs are but dogs, and it is canine as well as human 
to err. Roger was originally a good moral dog, or at 
the utmost never was known in his early days to steal 
more than a bone. But keeping bad company is 
ruinous to both quadrupeds and bipeds. He has the 
misfortune to become acquainted with a dog of rather 
wild character in the neighbouring street, and begins 
to be a good deal out at night. You are at first in no 
fear for his youthful innocence, but by and bye you 
apprehend that all is not right. You observe that, 
in the mornings, after any of his nocturnal rambles, 
he has a remarkably worn-out debauched look, and is 
not so ready for his walk on those forenoons as usual, 
You fear he is a misled dog, but you cannot imagine 
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in what way he has been misled. At length, some 
fine morning, the awful faet comes out. ons is 
discovered to have acquired from his wicked compa- 
nion an — ten . 4 oom st worry the 
sheep in a nei uring park. He and his com n 
wan Oh necting detected at their unhalowed sport 
with eight dead sheep strewed around them, an 
other two just expiring in their hands. Being marked 
and recognised as your dog, and traced home to his 
quarters, there can be no doubt of his guilt. Youare 
of course expected to pay for the ten sheep worried 
this morning, as well as for all those which have been 
worried during the past two months; and you are 
further called upon to surrender him as a malefactor, 
that the laws of his country may be executed upon 
him. It is vain to remonstrate. It is clear he is 
ilty. Affection has many struggles, and you attri- 
te the whole mischief to his wicked friend. But 
there is no remedy, no alternative. The most you can 
do for the unfortunate victim of bad company is to 
y a policeman half-a-guinea, that he may not be 
od ignominiously or cruelly, but put out of ex- 
istence in a scientific way, by means of prussic acid. 
And so ends the story of your dearly beloved Roger, 
leaving you full of Byronic reflections on the wringing 
of tender affections, and deeply impressed with the 
maxim of the noble poet, that love and woe are one 
thing. 
Yo number of minor evils beset the gentle heart 
that indulges in an attachment toa dog. For example, 
no whitened floor can long be kept clean where he is. 
He walks unthinkingly across large washings, and lies 
down with wet and dirty sides upon the lambs’-wool 
mat at the pariourdoor. Newly raked garden-ground 
assumes under his fect an appearance which a geolo- 
gist might prize, if the soil were a clay of the second- 
ary formation, and he an undescribed genus of the 
Pachydermata, but which (the circumstances being 
as they are) the gardener is apt to take very testily. 
On one account and another, he is scolded, complained 
of, and absolutely ill used, every hour of the day ; 
which you naturally feel to be just the same thing as if 
you were scolded, complained of, and absolutely ill used 
The sufferings which a man thus endures 
out of affection for a poor dumb animal, that only can 
‘wag its tail in his face and lick his hands occasionally, 
are altogether quite remarkable. It presents both 
the affections and the patience of our nature in a 
striking point of view. Upon a review of the whole 
ease, we feel inclined to say that, if men manifested 
the same resignation under unavoidable calamities 
— annoyances _— they peed — self- 
posed torture of keeping a dog, they wo more 
angels than men. 


EXPERIENCES OF EARTHQUAKES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
EARTHQUAKES are not frequent in our island ; but 
neither are they very rare. Every few years they are 
felt in some part of the country, more generally in the 
north than the south. No one of great violence or 
destructiveness has occurred within the reach of his- 
tory ; but if there be any truth in Mr Lyell’s surmise 
that a liability to these tremors may shift about over 
the face of the earth, and after being long absent from 
a country, take possession of it again, it is not impos- 
sible that our soil (so much of it being voleanic) may 
once more become the scene of dreadful calamities of 
this kind, while they gradually cease to affect South 
America, Southern Italy, and other districts, where for 
ages they have been exhibited on a tremendous scale. 

The latter part of the past year, and the beginning 
of the present, have been remarkable for the number 
and violence of earthquakes in Great Britain. For a 
fortnight in the middle of October, slight tremors were 
felt at Comrie, a village in Perthshire which enjoys 
the unenviable distinction of more frequently expe- 
riencing earthquakes than any other place in the 
British islands : it is situated in the vale of the Earn, 
just within the frontier of the Grampian mountains. 
On the evening of the 23d of October, about a quarter 
past ten o’clock, an unusually violent shock took place 
here, and spread away in different directions, chiefly 
to theeast. It was felt over a great part of the island, 
but nowhere so violently as at Comrie and the adja- 
cent districts. A reporter at Monzie, a gentleman’s 
seat a few miles from Comrie, thus describes what was 
experienced at that place and its neighbourhood :— 
“At thirteen minutes past ten in the evening we 
heard a sound like that of a numerous body of cavalry 
approaching at full gallop along a grassy sward. When 
this had continued a few seconds, we felt two or more 
abrupt coneussions, as if a solid mass of earth had 
struck against a body more ponderous than itself, and 
rebounded. ‘The rattling of furniture combined with 
the subterranean thunder, and the reeling of what we 
had hitherto deemed terra firma, communicated at this 
moment a feeling of the territic that must have made 
the stoutest heart quail. ‘The sound passed off as be- 
fore, far to the east, carrying fear into other districts. 


In a number of houses the bells rang ; one house of 
three stories, situated in Crieff, has been rent from the 
chimney-top half way down the gable ; and we have 
heard that a number of corn-stacks have been thrown 
down. At Comrie the consternation was such that 
the people ran out of their houses, and, late as was 
the hour, many assembled for prayer in the secession 
meeting-house, where religious exercises were con- 
tinued until three in the morning. There was a 
second shock at twenty minutes to eleven, and a 
third somewhat later, but both inferior to the first.” 
At Perth the shock was felt for nearly a minute, and 
was so violent that the room in which the editor of 
the Perth Advertiser was writing seemed “as if it 
were about to tumble about his ears.” At Ballater, 
in Aberdeenshire, within the range of the Grampians, 
but nearly a hundred miles from Comrie, “it com- 
menced tremulously, and gradually increasing, termi- 
nated abruptly. Chairs, stools, bottles and glasses, 
rattled furiously, but nothing was overturned. The 
duration might have been about five seconds ; the 
sensation was as if the movement had been from west 
to east.” These are the principal places near the 
Grampians from which we have seen reports. As we 
recede from that range of mountains, we find the 
motion described as less and less violent. At Aber- 
deen it “was not of that energetic and irregular 
character which usually distinguishes volcanic action, 
but of a gentle kind, producing a horizontal movement, 
not unlike the rolling of a vessel in an easy sea-way.” 
At Inverness it was felt slightly and produced no 
serious effect. At Montrose, also, it was slight. In 
Edinburgh it was felt chiefly in the low parts of the 
northern suburbs, but so slightly that many persone 
living there did not remark it. There seems to have 
been more motion in the peninsular district compre- 
hending Fife and Clackmannan. At Cupar “the 
tremulous motions were continued for sixty or seventy 
seconds. No subterranean sound accompanied the 
convulsions, which seemed to pass eastward in rapid 
succession, at first with considerable violence, and a 
disagreeable complex motion, but which gradually 
subsided to a slight horizontal rocking that gradually 
died away. Houses shook, windows rattled sharply, 
loose pieces of plaster fell from the walls, and light 
articles of furniture were moved in their places.”’* 
The report from Dollar, in Clackmannanshire, is an 
interesting one, both for its minuteness and on account 
of the situation of the village under the Ochils, a range 
of hills nearly connected with the Grampians. “ Last 
night I had gone to my bedroom a little before ten 
o'clock, and was sitting reading with my face to the 
south. The house stands quite detached from other 
buildings, and faces the west. About ten o’clock I 
felt a sudden shock, accompanied with a loud and 
uncommon sound, the house strongly undulating in a 
west and east direction. I felt myself moved in the 
same direction, and the furniture in my room and the 
windows shook very much. I was not afraid, but felt 
singularly confused ; the noise was as if within the 
house, and similar oe h much louder) to the draw- 
ing a heavy table oreibly along the floor. Some of 
the inmates of the house had gone to bed, but they 
were so alarmed that they instantly arose and ran to 
the lobby, not knowing what the consequences might 

I resumed my reading, and about half-past ten 
o’clock there was a momentary shock, attended with 
noise, but not nearly so loud as the former ; yet it is 
remarkable that the sensation was much more unplea- 
sant than the former, which lasted about four seconds. 
Many people here, who had no idea of an earthquake, 
conceived their houses were falling, as the furniture, 
bottles, and dishes, were shaken, and some articles 
suspended from the walls felldown. After the second 
shock I went to sleep, but upon inquiry this morning 
I found there had been another shock, comparatively 
slight, at twelve o’clock, and another of these shocks 
was felt last night at eight o’clock.” It was generally 
remarked that most ple who were in bed at the 
time when they felt the principal shock of this even- 
ing, started from their A of repose, even before 
they knew it was an earthquake, as if through an in- 
stinetive tendency. A gentleman who remembers the 
earthquake of 1801, assures us that the same remark 
was made on that occasion. 

By far the most remarkable proof of the force of 
this earthquake which has been recorded, was the 
bursting of a great dam formed on Cringate Muir in 
Stirlingshire, for the supply of water to the manufac- 
tories on the Carron. ‘This reservoir was surveyed 
and considered as perfectly seeure by two of the most 
ingenious men of our country, Mr Smith of Deanston 
and Mr Thom of Rothsay ; but it nevertheless gave 
way under the shock, producing great damage to pro- 
perty in the vale below. At Eituerea, a tremor 
which took place at five in the morning, elsewhere 
unnoticed, shook down the sides of a pit, and buried 
three working men, who were with t difficulty 
extricated. Some remarkable results have since been 
observed—* A small tract of boggy land in Moray- 


shire, which, during the winter seasons of at least the 


last hundred years, has been invariably more than |: 


half under water, has remained dry ever since ; and 


several wells in the neighbourhood of Inverness, which 

derive their springs from fissures in the old red sand- 

stone of the district, are only now [January 1540 

rome | beginning to yield part of their wonte 
2% 


supply. 

The weather on the day and night of this earth- 
quake is universally described as having been rainy. 
“ At Kineardine in Monteith [this place is not far from 
Comrie], the atmosphere to the south was observed to 
be in t commotion, resembling the commencement 
of a hurricane.” When the subsequent and lesser 
shocks were felt during the night, “there was, as 
before, a very glowing and varied light, and a tint of 
glowing yellow pervaded the atmosphere.” A singular 
act was observed in Edinburgh during the ensuing 
five or six days, namely, that the barometer stood at 
the height of 304 inches, or Set Fair, although there 
was rain every day, and often in heavy showers. 

On Sunday the 19th January 1840, about half past 
three in the afternoon, another earthquake was felt in 
Perthshire, particularly in the vale of the Earn. The 
sound was also heard in the Carse of Gowrie. A party 
of ladies and gentlemen, on a terrace walk overhang- 
ing that fine plain from the north, heard what one of 
them has described to us as “ a low underground ap- 
palling sort of noise, which came as if from the west” 
—the direction of Strathearn. In a few minutes they 
heard the same again. 

We pass over a number of minor tremors which 
have occurred during the last twenty-four years, and 
take up the remarkable earthquake of 1516. The 
summer of this year was noted for desolating rains 
and hail-storms, the effects of which were felt in the 
searcity of grain during the ensuing season. It was 
observed, that during the prevalence of the severe 
weather the barometer did not afford its usual correct 
indications, the mercury frequently rising immediately 
before heavy rain, an a upon the approach of 
fair weather. The earthquake which took place on 
the evening of the 13th of August, about ten minutes 
before eleven o’clock, was felt throughout the greater 
part of Scotland, but evidently was strongest in a 
tract extending from western Ross-shire, through 
eastern Inverness-shire, and so on through the pro- 
vince of Moray—the direction being from W. N. W. 
to E.S. E. Directly to the north and south of Inver- 
ness, it was comparatively slight, but yet was percep- 
tible to many in Edinburgh and Glasgow. At no 
considerable seat of population was its action nearly 
so intense as at Inverness, The streets of that town 
had been emptied of the inhabitants, most of whom 
had retired to bed, when suddenly the percussion took 
place. “I could think of nothing,” says a gentleman 
residing there, “that could give so good an idea of 
what we felt, as that of a person being seated on the 
back of a horse, when he suddenly and violently shakes 
himself.” A noise like distant thunder was heard. 
The tremor lasted for about twenty seconds, or, in the 
opinion of some, nearly a minute. The force was 
sufficient to throw some persons out of bed. All 
others who had gone to rest instantly sprang from 
their places of repose, and, with little ceremony as 
to clothing, joined the crowds who had rushed into 
the strects, which immediately became a scene of 
wild and unusual terror, no one knowing but that 
a second shock was instantly to bury them under 
the ruins of their houses. Under this apprehen- 
sion, many hurried, ill prepared as they were, out of 
town, and spent the greater part of the night in the 
fields. It was found that already great damage had 
been done to the buildings. Many were rent from top 
to bottom ; great numbers of chimney tops had been 
shaken down. From a stalk of chimneys on the Mason 
Lodge, a coping-stone weighing fifty or sixty pounds 
was thrown to the other side of the street, a distance 
of not less than twenty yards—a fact strikingly show- 
ing the extent of the vibration. It was remarkable 
that the newer houses suffered more dilapidation than 
the older. Amidst the crashing of falling stones and 
tiles, and the shrieks and lamentations of alarmed 
women, one curious circumstance was not observed in 
the town, but was noticed by three gentlemen who 
were approaching it from the westward: the great 
bell tolled twice. In the morning another important 
fact became known, namely, that the beautiful steeple 
which had recently been attached to the county jail had 
suffered a twist at the distance of a few feet from the 
top. ‘The spire was there of octagonal shape, and the 
twist, which was from the east towards the north, was 
to the extent of about a sixteenth of the whole cir- 
cumference, the angle of the removed bein 
turned to the centre of the adjacent face in that di- 
rection. The present writer speaks of this result from 
personal observation, for in 1826 he saw the steeple in 
the condition described ; it has sinee been repaired. 
Most of the stones detached from the chimney tops 
were thrown in the same direction, and it was from this 
fact that the inference was drawn that the direction 
of the ee in .- mm oy —_ north- 
west to south-east, for, suc ing the case, loose parts 
at the top of a tall building would naturally be left 
behind, or thrown in the contrary direction. Some 
gentlemen who had been in the West Indies, where 
earthquakes are frequent, remarked of this shock, that 
it was smarter than any they had ever known in that 
part of the world. 

/ At Cromarty a huge fragment of rock was disen- 
gaged from a precipice, and the gable wall of a newly 


* Fife Herald (newspaper). 
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built house was rent diagonally from top to bottom. 
Farther to the north, three arches, which had recently 
been built as part of a roadway across a small arm of 
the sea in the county of Sutherland, were thrown 
down. ‘To the cast of Inverness, in the line of the 
tremor, the effects were not much less severe than in 
that town itself. At Relugas House, on the river 
Findhorn, at Auldearn, and at Forres, the shaking 
and noise were frightful. Furniture moved, house 
bells were set a-ringing, and kitchen utensils rattled 
on the walls. A man who was walking at the time 
amongst the mountains near Lochindorb, “ was first 
alarmed by a sudden and tremendous noise of a rush- 
ing wind, which came sweeping up the hills like a roar 
of water: this was instantly followed by a rumbling 
noise, and the ground was sensibly heaved up and down 
under his feet.” At Peterhead the rumbling noise 
was heard, and many people thought it arose from 
thieves breaking into their houses. A family in that 
town observed that the clock in their stair warned 
twice before striking eleven. The shock was violent 
at Aberdeen, and a second one, of a slighter nature, 
was there felt at half past eleven. The same motion 
and the same noise were observed at Montrose, where 
great alarm was excited, many leaping from bed in 
the apprehension that their houses were about to fall 
upon them. Near the town, two excise officers were 
on the watch for smu; glers, whom they expected to 
approach in a certain direction. They had lain down 
on the ground, and when the shock took place, one of 
them leapt up, calling to his companion, “ There they 
are! I feel the ground shaking under their horses’ 
feet !” 

No meteorological appearances of any importance 
were observed on the evening of this earthquake. The 
night was calm and mild. It is, however, a circum- 
stance too important to be overlooked, that on the 
7th of August an eruption of Vesuvius took place. 

In a retrospective view of British earthquakes, no 
other we believe of any importance occurs till we get 
back to that of 1801. ‘This occurred on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, at six o’clock in the morning, and was felt 
over a large part of Scotland, but particularly at Crieff 
and Comrie. In Edinburgh, where it was observed in 
the New Town, but not in the Old, the sensation within 
doors was as if the house had been gently lifted up- 
wards, and then shaken ae in a direction from 
north to south. Some hours afterwards, a house in 
the Old Town sank so much as to require being con- 
demned by the — and the gable of an old 
barn near the city fell in upon some reapers, two of 
whom it crushed to death. In 1799, on the 17th of 
January and 24th of February, earthquakes were felt 
at Comrie and its neighbourhood. The same place was 
visited in like manner in 1792, and at several times 
throughout the latter part of 1789. On one occasion, 
late in the year last mentioned, the ice on a piece of 
water near Lawers House was shivered to atoms—an 
effect which we have nowhere else seen observed. On 
the 30th of September, in the same year, a tremendous 
earthquake occurred at Borgo di San Sepolchro in 
Italy, swallowing up many houses and destroying 
many lives : it is said that “on the same day three 
distinct shocks of earthquake were felt at the house of 
Parson’s Green, on the north side of the [voleanic] 
hill of Arthur’s Scat near Edinburgh.”* Four days 
before, a shock had been felt in the county of Wilts. 
On the 8th of July 1788, an earthquake was felt in 
the Isle of Man, and on the same day the sea at Dun- 
bar suddenly receded. 

On the 12th of September 1784, the water of Loch 
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wave in the middle, after which it flowed towards the 
lateral shores, rising high above its usual level. This 
was repeated every day for a week, with less and 
less force. 1t is very remarkable that this summer 
and autumn were remarkable for earthquakes in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. On the 18th of July, one 
occurred on the borders of Armenia, where it nearly 
destroyed the city of Ezerghan, and caused the loss of 
six thousand lives. On the 14th and 15th of August 
there were severe shocks in Iceland ; and on the 15th 
of October, an earthquake took place at Grenoble. 
During the tremendous earthquakes of Calabria in 
1782, the barometer in Scotland sank within the tenth 
of an inch of the bottom of the scale, and the waters 
of many of the Highland lakes were much agitated. 
We have not, however, any proofs of sympathy 
between our own island and remote countries so strong 
as those which were afforded on the dreadful Ist of 
November 1755. That day, at a little after nine o'clock, 
the city of Lisbon was nearly swallowed up by one 
of the most violent land-convulsions on record. On 
the same morning, at a time (half past nine) which 
— to have been exactly identical, when the 
difference of longitude is allowed for, the waters of 
Lochlomond suddenly rose upon its banks, so high as to 
carry a boat at one place forty yards into the land ; and, 
then receding, was in five minutes as low as it ever is 
remarked to bein dry summers. In five minutes more, 
it rose again as rapidly as before, and then again 
receded. Thus it went on for an hour longer, but 
always rising less each time. Loch Katrine, Loch 
Long (an arm of the sea), and Loch Ness, were all 
agitated in the same way. On the same day, Pibley 
Dam or Pond, in Derbyshire, swelled in like manner 
towards one end, and then receded. The highest rise 
in Lechlomond above the former level was two feet 
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six inches, but a wave eight feet high rushed against 
one end of Pibley Dam. ‘ 

Perhaps no good end would be served by going 
further into the history of British earth-tremors. 
Enough has been done to show that we are by no 
means exempt from this class of physical calamities, J 
though fortunately far from the seats of their greatest 
violence. The general result of our inquiries is, that 
Perthshire and the neighbouring districts are much 
more visited by earthquakes than any other part of 
the empire, the little village of Comrie being, as it 
were, the metropolis of the country in this respect. 
Volcanic hills are thickly strewed over this tract, the 
action of which has long ceased to be apparent on the 
surface. It is probable, however, from the frequency 
of these concussions, that in the north of Scotland 
subterranean fire resides at a less distance beneath 
than in other parts of the island. 


SEBASTIAN CABOT, THE NAVIGATOR. 
Ir has been a frequent subject of regret, that the 
name of a comparatively unimportant voyager, Ame- 
rigo Vespucci, should have been prominently and 
indelibly associated with the New World, in place of 
that of the earliest traverser of the Atlantic, and 
greatest of all maritime discoverers, Christopher Co- 
lumbus. But a double injustice has been done here, 
although few are aware of it. If the name of any 
other man but Columbus ought to have been bestowed 
on the great Transatlantic continents, it was not that 
of Amerigo Vespucci, but of Sebastian Cabot, the first 
voyager, indisputably, who landed upon the conti- 
nent of America. It is well known that Columbus, 
in his first two voyages, did not penetrate beyond the 
islands of the Mexican Gulf. On the occasion of his 
third voyage, he certainly reached the American con- 
tinent ; but in the interval Sebastian Cabot had 
anticipated him in the accomplishment of that honour- 
able feat. The fact, as here stated, has lately been 
established beyond dispute by the investigation of ori- 
ginal documents, previously neglected or misinter- 
preted. 

Sebastian Cabot was an Englishman by birth. His 
father, John Cabot or Cabota, was a native of Venice, 
who had come to England to “follow the trade of 
merchandise,” and had settled in Bristol, where, about 
the year 1475, Sebastian, the second of three sons, was 
born. As this youth sprang up into manhood, the 
subject of maritime discovery became the all-engross- 
ing one throughout the civilised world. The voyages 
of the Portuguese to the East, and of Columbus to the 
West, had opened up a new and most brilliant field 
for the operation of the spirit of enterprise, and one, 
besides, which held out such hopes of gain as might 
well dazzle the imaginations alike of prince and private 
adventurer. Sebastian Cabot was precisely in that 
position of life to be peculiarly acted upon by such 
motives. His father seems to have acquired very con- 
siderable wealth by commerce, and had consequently 
the command of shipping toa certain extent. At the 
early age of four, Sebastian first went to sea, being 
taken by his father on a voyage to Venice, from 


land. In 1493, Columbus came back from his first 
voyage across the Atlantic, and the news of his 
discovery spread rapidly over Europe, awakening, 
to an amazing degree, the feelings which have been 
described. Sebastian Cabot has given an account 
of the impression made on his own enthusiastic 
mind at the time. A conversation of his, reported 
in Hakluyt’s Voyages, contains these words :— 
“ When newes were brought that Don Christopher 
Colones Genoese had discovered the coasts of India, 
whereof was great talke in all the court of King 
Ilenry VII., who then raigned, insomuch that all 
men with great admiration affirmed it to be a thing 
more divine than humane, to saile by the west into 
the east, where spices growe, by a way never knowen 
before, by this fame and report there increased in my 
heart a great flame of desire to attempt some notable 
thing. And understanding, by reason of the sphere, 
that if I should saile by way of the north-west, I should 
by a shorter tract come into India, I thereupon caused 
the king to be advertised of my desire, who imme- 
diately commanded two caravels to be furnished with 
all things appertaining to the voyage.” 

By the date of a patent granted by Henry VIL. to 
John Cabot and his three sons, we find that this en- 
terprise was finally resolved upon in March 1496. 
Although the name of the father was included in this 
patent, and although successive modern writers upon 
maritime adventure have given praise to John Cabot 
as a great discoverer, there is no good authority for 
supposing that any one of the Cabots, excepting Sebas- 
tian, had an actual personal share in the conduct of 
the voyages that followed the acquirement of the 
patent ; though, being parties to it, and sharers in 
the fitting out of these expeditions, their names 


time discovery. Sebastian sailed from Bristol in the 
spring of 1497. He directed his course to Iceland, 
with the intention of breaking the length of the voy- 
age by a halt there. From Sceland e pursued 
voyage into the great western seas, and on the 24th of 
June came in sight of Labrador, or, in other words, of 
the continent of North America. In consequence 
of various err translations and interpretations of 
old authorities, foreign and domestic, the majority of 
modern writers have held the land thus discovered 
to be Newfoundland, and have consequently deprived, 
Cabot of the honour of first landing on the Americait 
continent ; but a Memoir of Cabot, published in 1831, 
clearly shows the injustice which has thus been com- 
mitted. Among the numerous proofs there adduced, 
it is unnecessary to mention any others than that 
of the new patent granted in the following year, 1498, 
which distinctly and yo alludes to the separate 
discovery of “land and isles” in the voyage of the 
preceding year; and that of a very old and nearly 
contemporary map, existing in the king’s library, 
which marks the continent of Labrador as “ land dis- 
covered by John and Sebastian Cabote in 1497.” 
Now, as Columbus did not sail upon his third voyage 
till the 30th of May 1498, and as Amerigo Vespucci 
sailed from Spain no earlier than the 20th of May 
1499, the first discovery of the continent of America 
must be held to be the work of Sebastian Cabot. 

From the scanty accounts that exist respecting this 
voyage of Sebastian Cabot, we can only learn that he 
was compelled, after reaching the latitude of 67 degrees 
and a half, and penetrating into Hudson’s Bay, to 
discontinue his researches and return to E d. 
This was done much against the wish of the youthful 
commander, who imagined, and not without 
cause, that he had entered on the waters leading 
directly by the north-west to India. But the discon- 
tent of his men rose to such a pitch that necessity 
forced him to yield to their wishes for a return. 

Sebastian brought home, therefore, only the ime 
portant information, that a huge body of hitherte 
unknown land, with various islands, lay in the western 
way to India. So little was then understood of the 
true bulk and figure of the world, that Cabot, when 
he first saw Labrador, imagined that it must be Cathay, 
or India itself, but the cold sterile character of the 
country seems to have undeceived™him. Undeterred 
by the comparatively unproductive character of his 
voyage, he immediately applied for a new patent to 
enable him to resume the enterprise. This patent 
was granted, and bore date February 3, 1498, being 
again directed to John Cabot and his sons. John 
Cabot died immediately afterwards, but this did not 
prevent Sebastian from at once setting out, aceompa- 
nied by a crew of three hundred men. ‘The particulars 
of this voyage are given obscurely. Several authors 
state that he endeavoured to colonise a portion of the 
northern coasts of America, but found it impossible te 
effect his purpose on account of the cold. He then 
passed along the coast to the south as far as the 38th 
degree of latitude, and returned, after what length of 
absence we do not know, to the shores of England. 
Though our records of this, as well as of his other 
voyages, are miserably defective, there can be ne 
doubt that his reports were of great value in their day. 
They afforded landmarks to future voyagers, showed 
them points to run for, and took away from them that 
awful feeling of uncertainty which must ever press on 
mariners entering great unknown seas. 

We have no existing account of Cabot’s pursuits 
or employments for a number of years after his 
return from his second voyage. e first hear of 
him again in the year 1512, as having then been 
induced to accept of offers of employment from Fer- 
dinand of Spain. He was treated by that monarch 
with high consideration, was made a member of the 
Council of the Indies, and received the appointment 
of commander of an expedition destined for the 
discovery of the North-West Passage. But while 
things were in full preparation for this enterprise, 
Ferdinand died, and his successor did not follow up 
his views. Sebastian Cabot, still eager for employ- 
ment, came once more to England, and in 1517 was 
placed at the head of a new expedition, the precise 
object of which is not well known. The unfortunate 
loss, at a later period, of all Cabot’s papers and ma 
leaves us in uncertainty with respect to the fate of this 
enterprise also, We only know for certain that all 
Cabot’s purposes were frustrated by mutinies and dis- 
obedience among his sailors. “ If the mariners would 
then have been ruled (says one old English writer), 
and followed their pilot's mind, the lands of the West 
Indies, from whence all the gold cometh, would have 
been ours.” 

The character of Cabot seems only to have been 
raised still higher by this expedition. Spain appears 
to have become jealous of the benefit which might ac- 
crue from his after-services to England, as we tind him 
again invited to Spain in 1518, and bearing there, for 
some years, the honourable office of pilot-major. In 
1526, he took the command of a fleet of four shi 
fitted out partly by merchants and partly at the 
public expense, for the prosecution of trade with 
the Molucea islands, which had been ceded at that 
time to Spain. ‘This expedition was, in some respeet 
unfortunate from its very outset. Cabot was thwart 
in every possible manner by those who were concerned 
with him in the enterprise, the Spaniards being jealous 
of him as a stranger and foreigner ; and, accordingly, 
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river La Plata, on the banks of which he built forts, 
and where he had much intercourse with the natives, 
“an infinite people (says an old writer), who with 
admiration came running daily to the shippes.” Se- 
bastian examined the rivers and coasts hereabout 
with great attention, and inquired closely into the 
regions where the precious metals were most abun- 
dant. He spent about four years here in all, and in 
the interim transmitted ample accounts of his dis- 
coveries to Spain. These accounts led to the mighty 
expeditions by whi 
q" the dominion of the greater part of South 
merica. Unlike his successors, Pizarro and Cortez, 
Cabot had only one important quarrel with the natives 
during his stay. It was an accidental one, and led 
to the destruction of twenty-five of his own men, and 
three hundred of the natives. 

It is to be regretted that we — 80 few parti- 
culars of this voyage, in which Sebastian Cabot un- 
doubtedly exhibited all the qualities of a great captain 
and discoverer. He returned to Spain in 1531, and 
resuming his office of pilot-major, lived in Seville in 

honour and repute for many years afterwards. 
n Ramusio’s Voyages, a high tribute is paid to him, 
by one who had seen him, and who “ found him a most 
gentle and courteous person, who treated me with 
great kindness, and showed me a great many things ; 
and, among the rest, a great map of the world, on 
which the several voyages of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards were laid down.” He is also praised as a 
very “valiant man,” and “one that could make cardes 
for the sea with his owne hand.” He is said, moreover, 
to have been “ preferred above all other pilots that 
saile to the West Indies.” What particular voyages, 
besides those already pointed out, were made by Cabot 
after 1531, we are unable to say. Certain it is, that 
he left Spain in 1548, and returned to England, bein 
apparently desirous to lay his bones in his native land. 
high character and importance may be estimated 
by the fact, that the Spanish am or soon after 
made an importunate demand that “ Sebastian Cabot, 
Grand Pilot of the Emperor’s Indies, might be sent 
back to Spain, as a very necessary man for the em- 
, whose servant he was, and had a pension from.” 
the generous and enlightened young king, Ed- 
ward VI., not only declined to comply with the 
oe, but bestowed on Cabot many personal marks 
fity os i math othe er oo and 
marks 66, 13s. 6d.), a very liberal wance 
. The igator was also ap- 
to some general superintendence of the mari- 
affairs of the country, under the title of Grand 
some such name. Nothing seems to have 
the English, after this period, in the 
enterprise, without his sanction, and to 
was indebted for the opening of a new 
of trade, which has been an important source of 
since. In order to remedy the depressed 
the national commerce, Cabot strongly recom- 
an expedition to be sent to the extreme north 
to “=i @ commercial union bane tem 
and, in consequence, a great Russian 
pany was established, of which Cabot was named 
governor for life. The whale and Newfoundland fish- 
. @ries were in some measure indebted for their existence 
to this company, and “hence (says Campbell, in his 
Lives of the A any went, 
i ict justice, to be the author of our maritime 
strength, and to have opened the way to those im- 
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CHARITIES OF SHEFFIELD. 

Ovr readers will perhaps remember a few remarks 
which appeared in the 357th number of the Journal 
(Dee. 1, 1838), on the subject of Dispensaries. It was 
pointed out that these institutions, while of course 
doing much good, are also doing some evil, in as far 
as, by the liberality with which their benefits are, it 
may almost be said, pressed on the attention of the 
poorer classes, they are teaching many to resort to 
charity who are not necessitous, and thus are dimi- 
nishing that self-respect and spirit of independence 
which form so valuable an element in human charac- 
ter. We also took the opportunity of describing a 
mode of obtaining medical attendance and medicine, 
without these bad results, by small weekly contribu- 
tions from the poorer classes themselves—a plan which 
is said to have been tried with the best effects in 
Coventry and Derby. Ina volume which has recently 
been published by a medical gentleman of Sheffield, 
we find some facts which throw light upon this ques- 
tion, and of which we shall therefore endeavour to 
lay a condensed view before the reader, premising 
that, in the conclusion, we mean to draw inferences 
from the facts, somewhat different from those drawn 
by the author. 


The book is professedly the composition of an officer 
of the two medical charities of Sheffield, the Infirmary 
and Dispensary. He sets out by stating very broadly 
as his opinion, that the character of the working- 
classes in Sheffield is at present undergoing a certain 
degree of deterioration, in consequence of so many 
charities, and particularly medical charities, being 
thrown open to them, the self-respect connected with 
independence being thus gradually worn away, and 
with it the virtues which have never yet been found 
to exist without it. The Infirmary, we are told, 
was established for the benefit of the poor and needful 
of all nations ; but it never, our author argues, could 
have been designed for those who are able otherwise 
to obtain the desired aid. Now, however, the fact of 
being an operative is held as a sufficient claim. “The 
artisan never dreams of the possibility of rejection on 
the ground of being in full and regular employment, 
and being amply remunerated for his labour. He 
applies now as naturally to the charity when he is 
sick, as to the tailor for the repair of his clothes, with 
this difference, that he would be perfectly astonished 
were any one to hint at the propriety of paying for 
the favours conferred by the former.” Our author 
argues against the following classes, at least, having 
any right to the benefits of the institution—Single men 
in employment—married men with only young and 
small families—men with several children but high 
wages—men who have several sons and apprentices 
working along with them—servants in situations. 
All of these persons, excepting the last, must be able 
to provide medical attendance for themselves, if they 
economise their resources. He presents a hundred 
cases of applications, being those within the few 
weeks before the time when he was writing, and 
out of these he shows that there were fifteen young 
single men, all of whom but two had been in em- 
ployment till the time of their illness, twelve at 
well-paid crafts, and one as a labourer. Eleven cases 
were of married persons without children, and thirty- 
two applicants were married, with only one or two chil- 
dren. In some of the latter instances, “the only child 
is a daughter eighteen or twenty years of age, who has 
never been allowed to go out to place, or to learn any 
business ; in others a son apprenticed to his father, 
and both in regular employment. In one instance, 
where the wife was the patient, the daughter was in 
a warehouse, and the son, a youth of fourteen years of 
age, was a day scholar in a respectable private academy 
in the town. The husband had received regularly 
twenty-four shillings a-week for the last twenty years. 
Many of the thirty-two cases are even more flagrant 
instances of impositions on the charity.” 

Certainly in the whole number of applicants for 
relief, as far as our author has described them, we 
do not find that proportion of persons likely to be in 
necessitous circumstances, which might be expected. 


Not one half of the applicants have the appearance of 
indigence. “The frequency with which they apply 
for very trifling ailments, such as slight symptoms of 
indigestion, coughs, or occasional pain, or, indeed, for 
the removal of disease which just perceptibly mars 
the beauty of the face or neck, is evidence that their 
situation in life is very remote from those circum- 
stances which entitle them to the sympathy of the 
benevolent. The really poor never apply for the relief of 
alight and unimportant complaints.” Afterwards he 
“ In evidence of the trifling nature of many of 
the medical cases, we may state that one-half are often 
cured in ten days, and two-thirds in three weeks.” 

The results of his inquiries at the Dispensary are 
nearly the same. The great bulk of the applicants 
are either themselves artisans in the receipt of good 
wages, or the connections of such persons. They come 
in respectable apparel, and, when visited at their 
homes by the medical men, are found to possess every 
appearance of domestic comfort. Recommendations 
from subscribers to the institution are necessary to 
procure admission ; but these are given, in seven cases 
out of ten, by persons who have no knowledge of the 
cireumstances of the applicants. “ A gentleman who, 
from his position in society, is often applied to, informs 
us that he always refuses, unless the individual bring a 
letter from his ry mary stating that he is a neces- 
sitous object; and though promising to give a recom- 
mendation on this condition, not one in twenty returns 
to receive it.” 

Facts still more remarkable are brought out by our 
physician. “ ‘The distresses of acommunity,” he says, 
meaning such a community as that of Sheffield, « will 
be admitted to bear a strict relation to the state of 
trade. When this is extremely depressed, many hands 
are thrown out of employment. When the trade is 
good, the demand for labour is great ; wages advance, 
and the blessings of plenty are universally experienced. 
The amount of misery or destitution cannot be the 
same in these very different circumstances. It cannot 
be a fixed quantity floating in society. The idea is 
preposterous ; and yet, if the registered demand for 
charity be any criterion of the misery existing, there 
is indeed a quantity subject to scarcely any variation 
whatever. 

From Midsummer 1835 to Midsummer 1836, be- 
tween which periods trade was better in this town 
than it had been known for years, the number of 
patients admitted on the books of the Infirmary 
was 3126. 

From Midsummer 1836 to Midsummer 1837, be- 
tween which periods the trade was exceedingly de- 
pressed, the number was 3431, being an increase only 
of 305 patients. 

Between the former periods the number of patients 
on the books of the Dispensary was 2888. 

Between the latter periods, that is, from July 1836 
to July 1837, the number was 2575, being less by 313 
patients. 

According to these returns there were eight patients 
more during a us state of trade, recipients of 
medical charity, than during the severe depression of it.” 

He elsewhere states that healthy seasons are marked 
by no diminution of the number of applicants. “We 
hesitate not to assert that, during the last twelve 
months, there has been less disease in this town and 
neighbourhood than has been known for many years, 
and yet during this period the demands on medical 
charities have increased.” 


Our author ends by suggesting a number of new - 


regulations for the purpose of restricting the benefits 
of the medical charities to the really poor, for whom 
alone they were designed. We fear, however, that he 
has not allowed himself to see to the bottom of the 
evil. On reading his book, two considerations arise 
in our minds. First, in what measure is this 
resort of respectable artisans to charities to be attri- 
buted to the unreasonable charges made by medical 
practitioners from working-men, when they are called 
im upon an independent footing?! Second, to what 
extent may it be owing to the impression which has 
of late years, justly or unjustly, been prevailing in the 
minds of the operative classes, that the capitalled and 
employing class have an undue advantage over them, 
and are therefore doing no more than justice in mak- 
i and systematic eleemosynary allowances in 
behalf of the employed?! The second of these queries 
is one which we are forbidden to discuss in this paper ; 
but we may make the remark that, if the fact be so 
to any extent, it is much to be lamented, as even a 
right obtained in a mendicant way must be demoralis- 
ing. With regard to the first query, we feel more at 
liberty. 

‘ We have been at some pains to ascertain the charges 
usually made to working-men in England for medi- 
cipe and medical attendance ; and though the returns 
to our inquiries have been various, we fear there is too 
little reason to doubt that these charges in are 
such as must act as @ constant temptation to the 
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working-classes to resort to medical charities. We 
shall first lay before our readers the following extracts 
from a letter with which we have been favoured b 
a provincial physician eminent in the literature an 
science of his profession :— 

“ My experience of upwards of twenty years leads 
me to assert that the labouring classes generally are 
unable to pay private medical practitioners for ill- 
nesses in their families, if of any severity or extent of 
duration. This is true with scarcely any qualification 
with the whole class of day-labourers and farm- 
labourers, who earn from eight to twelve or thirteen 
shillings a-week. Men of superior rank, such as ar- 
tisans in employment, who may earn twenty or 
thirty shillings, if they have families, can hardly pay 
the doctors’ bills, unless they are men of very uncom- 
mon prudence, or have singularly healthy homes or 
singularly liberal doctors. The general custom in 
England (until lately the universal custom) is for 
* general practitioners, as they are called—that is, the 
sole doctors of the lower and middle classes—to charge 
nothing for attendance (unless they pay visits in the 
country at some distance from their homes, when 
they charge 2s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 7s., according to the dis- 
tance), but for medicines supplied; but the price put 
on medicines is always calculated so as to include vir- 
tually the charge for attendance. Thus, if an apothe- 
cary visits an artisan or labourer, he sends him perhaps 
a bottle of physic, worth possibly a halfpenny or a 
penny, or it may be “x or even threepence, and 
charges him 3s., 3s. 6d., or certainly 2s. or 2s. 6d. 
This may last two or three days according to cireum- 
stances, so that the cost to the patient will be Is., 
Is. 6d., or 2s. per day. Suppose the man’s illness lasts 
but a few weeks, the bill will be certainly 10s., 20s., 
30s., or in longer illnesses several pounds.” Our cor- 
respondent then relates the particular case of the 
brother-in-law of his housemaid, a jobbing day-la- 
bourer, realising at the time 12s. 6d. per week, paying 
L.9 of house rent besides poor-rates, and having a 
wife and child. This man, falling sick, was attended 
by a general practitioner between the 16th December 
and the 8th January, being little more than three 
weeks. The doctor’s bill, which has been transmitted 
to us, shows a succession of charges for pills, draughts, 
and mixtures, at 2s. and 3s. each, mingled with some 
blisters and leeches ; and the whole amount is L.4, 5s. 
—a sum evidently far beyond the means of such a 
man, but which he nevertheless paid by taking some 
money out of the savings’ bank, and economising se- 
verely during the year ensuing upon the illness. The 
worst of it was, that at January 8, when he had thus 
incurred a ruinous charge, he was not half cured, but 
had then after all to resort to the medical charities. 
Another case was that of a foreman to a printer, re- 
ceiving 30s. per week. “ Last year, or the year before, 
he had some illness in his family, and the doctor’s 
bills at the year’s end amounted to L.15, which he could 
not pay. 1 would therefore say,” continues our cor- 
respondent, “that the labouring classes are inevitably 
forced in sickness, either to obtain medical relief from 
charities (hospitals, dispensaries, or the parish), or to 
involve themselves in debt to the doctor, or to ruin 
themselves by paying him, or, finally, to leave their 
sickness to the kind care of Nature. I admit that 
medical charities are not unattended with evils. A 
good many, who might, by prudence, save a little 
money for the day of sickness, do not do so: some, 
even, who can well afford to pay the doctor, obtain 
relief ; but, as things now stand, I am convinced that 
without dispensaries and parish doctors, the labouring 
classes and artisans could not get on at all. I am 
sorry to say that, from the constitution of the profes- 
sion in this country, the pure spirit of trade prevails 
largely among the medical men, and this will be the 
case until two changes are brought about—l, a better 
education (preliminary more particularly), to enlarge 
the mind ; 2, the charging or presoribing only, and 
not for medicines. The only thing that can in any 
way mitigate the present evil of dependence as to 
wiel relief, = > peptone — clubs 
on rinciples (such as pro y the Poor-Law 
Coesiatenen) among the poor. This has been done 
to a trifling extent of late years ; but I blush to say, 
that the great obstacle to such institutions has lain, 
and lies, with the medical profession !” 

Another of our correspondents, a young Scotch 
oo settled in London, represents, on the other 

d, that the doctors’ bills are very frequently left 

unpaid, and that a vast deal is done by the profession 
gratuitously among the humbler classes, from the mere 
spirit of benevolence. This may quite well be, and 
yet the system upon the whole may be such as to 
press severely on those who are willing and able to pay 
reasonably. If the prudent and honest man can only 
obtain independent medical attendance by the sacrifice 
of the little sum he has been able to put into a savings’ 
bank, he has but little enco ent to make the at- 
tempt to save. If he is obliged from absolute povert; 
to leave a large bill altogether unpaid, he is degrad 
in his own esteem, and rises from his sick-bed a worse 
member of society than he lay down. Between the 
demoralisation thus produced, and that which arises 
from the direct resort to medical charities, we see 
little difference. It may at the same time be true 
that the system is not a good one upon’ the whole for 
the medical men ; but if this be the case, why should 
they oppose the introduction of a better? Why should 
they not come to some arrangement for charging the 
operative classes according to their actual circum- 


, 


stances, so that the independence of these men would 
be as much preserved with respect to the doctor as to 
the baker? If some very moderate fixed charges were 
made by the general practitioners, and that for advice 
or attendance, instead of for medicine, a working man 
would know whether he could afford to call a doctor 
or not ; he would be encouraged to make provision 
against sickness ; he would have the ble and 
honour-sustaining sense of preserving his indepen- 
dence ; and the medical men, on the other hand, would 
probably be as well off with small charges which all 
or nearly all paid, as they can be with high charges 
which only a few can meet, The expedient of medical 
clubs is still better, because there the payment is 
actually stored up while the working man and his 
family are in health : it is an = invested with 
all the respectable qualities of life-assurance. We 
cannot conclude without again cordially recommend- 
ing the general establishment of such institutions 
throughout England, as the measure the best cal- 
culated at once to obtain justice for the practitioner, 
and to protect the independence of the people. 


SLEEP-WALKING. 

No phenomenon in the human economy is calculated 
to excite so much surprise as that called Somnambu- 
lism, or Sleep-Walking. If sleep be the intermediate 
state betwixt wakeful life and death, somnambulism 
is a condition intermediate betwixt sleep and wake- 
fulness. In perfect sleep, all the organs or faculties 
composing the mind, together with the external senses 
and the powers of voluntary motion, are in a state of 
rest or torpor. Dreaming is a slight approach to 
wakefulness, seeing that some of the cerebral organs 
are then in a state of activity, while others are quies- 
cent. In dreaming, the external senses may or may 
not be in a state of activity. Some people, for ex- 
ample, can be led to dream of particular subjects by 
the talk of others placed near them when sleeping ; 
while other dreamers are totally insensible to all sounds 
emitted within the range of their organs of hearing. 
In ordinary dreaming, too, the powers of voluntary 
motion are often exercised to a slight extent. A 
dreamer, under the impression that he is engaged in an 
active battle, will frequently give a bed-fellow a smart 
belabouring. Often, also, in cases of common dream- 
ing, the muscles on which the production of the voice 
depends are set in action, through the instrumentality 
of that portion of the brain which is not in a quiescent 
state, and the dreamer mutters, or talks, or cries aloud. 
All these partial demonstrations of activity in the 
external senses, and in the powers of voluntary motion, 
form an approach to that remarkable state termed 
somnambulism, in which all or nearly all of the senses, 
and of the muscles of the body, are frequently in perfect 
activity, the torpor of a part of the cerebral organs 
being the only feature rendering the condition diffe- 
rent from that of waking life. The degrees in which 
the preceding characteristics are observable in som- 
nambulism, vary, as is natural, in different cases, and 
the causes of this, as well as of the condition itself, are 
well and forcibly explained by Mr Macnish, in his 
Anatomy of Sleep. “If we dream that we are walk- 
ing, and the vision possesses such a degree of vividness 
and exciting energy as to arouse the muscles of loco- 
motion, we naturally get up and walk. Should we 
dream that we hear or see, and the impression be so 
vivid as to stimulate the eyes and ears, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, those parts of the brain which take 
cognisance of sights and sounds, then we both see any 
objects, or hear any sounds, which may occur, just 
as if we were awake. In some cases, the muscles only 
are excited, and then we simply walk, without hearing 
or seeing.” In other cases, for the reasons given, we 
both walk and see, and in a third variety, we at once 
walk, see, and hear. In the same way, the vocal 
organs alone may be stimulated, and a person may 
merely be a sleep-talker ; or, under a conjunction of 

impulses, he may talk, walk, see, and hear. 
‘hese brief explanations may aid a ge the 
reader from being puzzled by the philosophy of this 
curious condition of the bodily system, or from being 


dis to discredit the cases related. The simplest 
and perhaps least surprising cases are those in which 
the Lomastiee powers alone of the body are set in 


action by the vividness of a paving impulse. The 
person rises, strikes his head or — against some- 
thing, and awakes. A leap from is also a com- 
tively common and slight species of somnambulism. 
fn the belief of being compelled to cross a ditch by 
the pursuit of a bull, a gentleman bounded some 
time since from bed, and at one spring found himself 
— upon a dressing-table which stood a short wa, 
rom the foot of the bed. A few inches farther, an 
he would have passed through or at least struck a 
window. But such cases have little interest in com- 
parison with those in which the somnambulism is not 
momentary, but of continued duration. The followin 


case is related by Smellie, in his Philosophy of Nat 


istory :—“ Near thirty years ago, I had an o; 
tunity of examining a striking exam of tome 
bulism. Within a mile of Edinburgh, I happened to 
reside some time in a farmer’s house. Mr 


My curiosity was excited, and I to be in- 
formed the first time that Sarah should rise in her 
sleep. A few nights afterwards, one of Mr Baird’s 
sons awaked me, and told me that Sarah had got out 
of bed. I immediately hastened to the apartment 
where she slept. When I arrived, Mr and Mrs Baird, 
one of their sons, and a servant maid, Sarah’s compa- 
nion, were present. Sarah was in the midst of them. 
I took my seat by her. We began immediately to 
converse. She answered any questions that were put 
to her pretty distinctly ; but she always mistook the 
person who spoke, which gave us an opportunity of 
assuming any character within the circle of her ac- 
quaintance. 

I knew that one of the farmer’s servants, whose 
name was John Porteous, was a lover of hers ; and 
therefore I addressed her in the style which I supposed 
John might have sometimes done. From that moment 
she began toscold me, and in the most peremptory man- 
ner forbade me ever to speak to her again on that topic. 
The conversation was accordingly changed. I talked of 
her mistress, who was in the room, because I knew that 
they had occasional quarrels. ‘Till now, I suspected 
that the whole was a trick, but for what purpose I 
could not discover. Sarah, however, abu Mrs 
Baird in the harshest terms ; she said but the other 
day she had been accused of stealing and drinking 
some bottles of ale ; that her mistress was suspicious, 
cruel, and narrow-minded. As the mistress of the 
house was present when these and other opprobrious 
terms were used, I began to be shaken in my precon- 
ceived notion of imposture, and therefore changed the 
object of my experimentsand inquiries. I examined her 
countenance, and found that her eyes, though open, 
wild, and staring, were not absolutely fixed. I took 
a pin, and repeatedly pricked her arm; but not a 
muscle moved, not a symptom of pain was discoverable. 
At last she became impatient to leave the room, and 
made several attempts to get out by the door ; but that 
was prevented by the domestics. Perceiving her ina- 
bility to force the door, she made a sudden spring at the 
window, and endeavoured to throw herself over, which 
would have been fatal to her. To remove every sus- 
picion of imposture, I desired the people, with Y pe. 
precautions to prevent harm, to try if she would really 
precipitate herself from the window. A seemingly free 
access was left for her escape, which she ived, 
and instantly darted with such force and agility, that 
more than one-half of her body was projected before 
her friends were aware. They, however, laid hold of 
her, and prevented the dreadful catastrophe. She was 
again prevailed upon, though with much reluctance, 
to sit down. She soon resumed her former calmness, 
and freely answered such questions as were put to her. 
This scene continued for more than an hour. I was 
perfectly convinced, notwithstanding my original sus- 


difficult to comprehend. The boy who, according to 
the common story, rose in his sleep and too 
of young eagles from a dangerous precipice, must have 
received the most accurate accounts of external ob- 
jects from his visual organs, and must have 
to some extent to reason upon them, else he could 
never have overcome the difficulties of the 

He dreamed of taking away the nest, and to his great 
surprise found it beneath his bed in the morning in 
the spot where he only thought himself to have put 
it in imagination. The followi ee 
Mr Macnish, is scarcely less It 
near one of the towns on the Irish coast. “ About two 
o’clock in the morning, the watchmen on the Revenue 
Quay were much pe be at descryin, 


ing ee eats Eedied poteian 


the shore. Intimation having been given to the re- 


point most 
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one or more organs or portions of 
diseased, and the rest sound, the insane per- 
the perfect use of his external senses, yet may 
imperfect conclusions Oger many things 
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is in much the same position as regards 
of forming right judgments on all that he 
of the sleeping swimmer is borne out by 


+ from an indisputable authority, Dr Ben- 
im. The doctor relates, that on one 
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nambulism, it is possible to direct the thoughts of the 
dreamer to any given subject, by acting on the exter- 


nal senses. ie, the writer already quoted, gives 
the subjoined instance :—“ Mr Thomas Parkinson, 
then a student of medicine in the University of Edin- 


was accustomed to talk and answer questions 
sleep. This fact was known to his companions. 
Te amuse ourselves, two of us went gently into his 
chamber while he was asleep. We knew that he was 
love with a young lady in Yorkshire, the place of 
i e whispered her name re ly in 
soon began to toss about his hands, and 
incoherently. He gradually became more 
calm and recollected. His imagination took the 
direction we intended. He thought he was stationed 
under the lady’s window, and repeatedly upbraided 
her for not appearing and speaking to him as she had 
impotioet, started up, lid hold of Books, shows, and 
i ient, started u i 0 an 
ing he pen easily grasp. Thinking his mis- 
was asleep, he threw these articles against the 
his chamber. By what he said, we 
is i i scene lay in a street, and 
darting the and shoes at the lady’s 
in order to awake her. She, however, did 
appear ; and after tiring himself with frequent 
he went quietly into bed without wakening. 
eyes were nearly shut ; and although he freely 
conversed with us, he did not seem to perceive that any 
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perfectly well 
Omhorseback. ‘This, however, although a position in 
which the bodily motion is = entirely passive, — 


rately without the use of the eyes, this was certainly 


@ feat which few waking persons could have accom 

plished. Im addition to these eases, many others 

ee > etend, ont i from Mr Mac- 
7 


partieularl 
Anetomy of Sleep ; but thet’ book is 00 scces- 
is enough to refer to it for further infor- 
shall only mention one other case which 
given. It is of Dr Blacklock, who “ on 
rose from bed, to whieh he had retired 


i 


at an early hour, came into the room where his fami! 
} a are ag with them, and afterw 
entertained & pleasant song, without any 
of them suspecting he was asleep, and without his 
alter he awoke, the least recolleetion of what 
he had done.” Being blind, his family would have the 
more in diseovering his unusual condition. 
Semnambu it was stated at the close of the 
po ry le ag TL le 
more has arisen from 
thadiscovery (if t be allowable to call 6 2 dissovery) 
that animal magnetism is capable of inducing a pecu- 


liar state of somnambulism, and that, during the con- 
tinuance of that state, sensation or sensibilit — is 
destroyed. It has been seen that Smellie the 
farm maid-servant to have lost sensibility in her arms. 
This is a statement corroborative of the account given 
of magnetic somnambulism. Taking advantage of this 
absence of sensibility, surgeons, it is said, have per- 
formed upon magnetic somnambulists the most severe 
and painfal curative operations, without inflicting on 
the parties a moment’s suffering of the slightest kind. 
The patient’s mind, meanwhile, seems in a perfectly 
sound and active state, but without the power of re- 
membering any thing that passed in the unmagnetised 
state. A Parisian lady, aged sixty-four, who had a 
cancerous breast, was etised, and it was found 
that somnambulism could be induced. In her waking 
state she was deeply averse from an operation, but in 
her magnetised state it was proposed to her, and she 
consented at once. ‘The breast was operated upon, 
and cut off without the slightest seeming to her. 
On waking, she was, it may be believed, much surprised. 
This case, it has been alleged, is but one of several, where 
the like has been done, and some of the most respect- 
able medical men of Paris have borne witness to the 
truth, or at least apparent truth, of these allegations." 
On this seore alone, animal etism seems worthy of 
a full and fair inquiry. It would be a wonderful thing, 
i if we could arrive at means by which all the 
ainful operations to which the human body is ren- 
ered liable by disease or accident, could be performed 
without suffering to those who undergo them. 
Somnambulism, or the tendency to it, most com- 
monly arises from causes not apparent or discoverable. 
Where it occurs in persons not accustomed to exhibit 
any such propensity, some disorder of the digestive 
functions may be suspected, and the restoration of 
these functions to a healthy state may put a stop to 
the practice. But in confirmed cases nothing can be 
done but to lock the doors, bar the windows, and keep 
dangerous objects or instruments out of the way, or 
a cord may be affixed to the bed-post and the arm of 
the sleep-walker. As a general rule, the somnambu- 
list should be taken to bed before being waked. 


SPECULATIONS ON WORDS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 

Salt, Sound, Tyrant, Propound.—Changes are con- 
stantly making in language ; and the same tendencies 
which produce the alterations in the speech of the 
educated, often produce the alterations in the speech 
of the uneducated, so that the same principle which is 
applied by the educated to certain words, is often ap- 
plied by the uneducated to other words, and these are 
considered corruptions of language, and vulgarities. 
Thus, we all say sound, but we do not all say gownd ; 
only the unedueated say it. We all say tyrant, but 
we do not all say chest (for the game of chess) ; only 
the uneducated say it. Yet d is added in gownd on 
the same principle as in sound, and ¢ in chest on the 
same principle as in tyrant; and d in sound and ¢ in 
tyrant have no more right there than in gownd or chest. 
In tyrannise, tyrannical, there is not: tyrann is the 
German,tyrannus the Latin.t+ In sonorous there is no d. 
Now, Chaucer wrote sowne for sound ; but he also wrote 
laund for lawn. The thing is now reversed, 

This seems capricious, but it is not more so than 
people’s talking nowadays. We often hear, for ex- 
ample, clift for cliff, and perhaps from the same person 
fon for fond: We have in English some words with 
and without the tord. Thus, 


Graff - - Graft. 
Loan - - Land.. 
Fell in fell-monger Felt. 
Kin - - Kind. 
Sieve - - Sift. 
Cool - - Cold, 


Now, compare the German and English list which fol- 
lows : 


Germ— Donner - - Thunder. 
Morass - . Morast.—Germ. 

Germ.—Lehnen - - Lend. 

Germ.—Sieben - . Sift. 
Sin - - Stinde.—Germ. 
Hip - Hiifte—Germ. 
Thick Dieht.—Germ, 
Sap - -  Baft.—Germ, 
Lay (asong) + Lied.—Germ. 


Propound, compound, expound, have acquired the d in 
the same way. 

Spelling influenced by a false etymology. Sovereign, 
foreign, waits, §c-—There are a great number of words 
in English, and probably in other languages, which 
have been spelt in a particular way from a mis- 
taken notion of their derivation. For example, sore- 
reign was by Milton always spelt svrran, and this is its 


* Colquhoun on Animal Magnetism. 2 vols. 
t The Seutch say (yrran, laying the accent on the first syllable. 


ee 
r form (through the French sowverain from the 
Te lens or superancus, one set over others), 
t it had some connection with the 
hence it became sorereign. So per- 
haps prrcions which was formerly spelt forein (through 
"rench forain from the Latin foraneus, out of 
this was confounded with reign. So 
people imagine to be compounded of 
isle and land. Now, in point of fact, isle, which is a 
contraction of the Latin insula (French ile), has no- 
thing to do with island, which is the German eiland 
and Saxon ealond, and belonging to quite a separate 
family of words. So again the word waits, the name 
given to the nightly minstrels who itinerate at Christ- 
mas time, is commonly pronounced wakes. People 
find that the waits wake them; therefore they call 
them wakes. Now, it is very curious that the word 
waits is connected with , but in another way. 
Watch, wake, and the German wachten, are the same, 
and a wachter or watcher isa wait, a person who watches 
or keeps awake all night ; so that the waits are in fact 
wakes, not because they keep us awake, but because 
they keep awake themselves. ebster, in his Americo- 
English or Anglo-American Dictionary, says that the 
word waits is not used ; we suppose he means not used 
in America. 

Gone, Done, Borne—In these words the regularity 
of the formation is obscured by the spelling. Just as 
we have shaven, broken, driven, &c., so from go, do, bear, 
we have go-en, do-en, bor-en, the ¢ having been displaced 
in the forms go-ne, do-ne, bor-ne. Our participles for- 
merly had the prefix y corresponding to the German 
ge; thus yborn, whence we now have born, but the 
Germans still ge-bor-en. So ygone-gegangen, ydone-gethan, 
ydrivcen-getrieben. And this ge is pronounced ye in some 
parts of Germany, but wrongly. In the word yclept 
or yeleped, the participle of clepe “ to call,” the 
form is preserved. The p star-y-pointing, used by 
Milton, is obviously wrong and falsely formed ; the y was 
prefixed, not to the present, but to the past participle. 

Lay, Lie ; Drop, Droop, &e.—In English, as in many 
other languages, we have from the same root two sets 
of verbs, one set transitive, the other intransitive. In 
Latin these are numerous, and in English perhaps 
more so than is commonly supposed. Compare 

Fell, Fall. Lay, Lie. Drop, Droop. 

Set, Sit(andSet). Raise (and Rouse), Rise. 
On exactly the same principle the London shopkeepers 
speak of dining their men. One of them might say, 
on engaging a man, “ I will dine you, but I shall not be 
able to sleep you.” To dine and to sleep a person are 
phrases formed analogically, though they are not yet 


in the lan e of books. Words of this class are 
numerous in German. Compare 

Legen (to Lay), Liegien (to Lie). 

Setzen (to Set), Sessen (to Sit). 


Trinken (to Drink), Triinken (to give to Drink). 
The common mistake of using lay for lie and laid for 
lay is one of the vilest vulgarisms. 

Other ways, Otherwise —People often confound these 
words ways and wise, no ways, and nowise, &e. Ways, 
however, is not the same word as wise. Wise is only 
another form of guise, and is the same as the German 
waise “manner.” “ In no wise” means “in no guise” 
or fashion or manner. 

Less, Worse, Chief, Ere, More, Former, First—Seve- 
ral words are used as comparatives in English which 
are not so in form; and some are so which do not 
look so. Less and worse are used as comparatives, but 
an | are positives, and the real comparatives are lesser 
and worser, whieh the pragmatical school of English 
erities would reject altogether. Lord Brougham has 
done a great deal to revive these and some other old 
forms. Chief, again, the same Lindley Murray school 
would rob of its comparative and superlative, chiefer 
and chiefest ; and the adverb most chiefly. ‘These 
Lord Brougham has revived in his writings and 

hes. On the other hand, ere and more, although 
they are not commonly looked on as comparatives, are 
so. Ere we have not in the positive; the Germans, 
however, have che, comparative, cher. We have com- 
parative, ere, and superlative, erst, 

More is the comparative of mo, which is often used 
by Spenser and other old writers—Mo, mo-er (more 
mo-st. ‘The comparative and superlative of some ee 
are made by more and most added to the word ; thus, 
fore, comp. for-mer (fore-more), sup. fure-most, 

irst is a corruption of for-est from fore. 

Abbreriations.—\t is the tendeney of language to 
abbreviate as time goes on. Yet an early period of a 
language will often exhibit contractions, which a later 
and more ewe period will not tolerate. It is so in 
English. For example, old writers used nathless as a 
contrac form of nevertheless; but now it is not 
allowed. So the word them was often contracted to 
"em even in books, as in the Miscellanies of John 
Norris (of Bemerton), 8th edit. p. 149, “ our designs 
about *em,” which is now considered vulgar, Again, 
the contracted forms tho’, can’t, don’t, ’tis, ’twill, which 
occur frequently in writers of that date, 1600-1700, 
are instances of the same thing. ‘The participles, also, 
were generally spelt without the e, as help’d, reckun'd, 
concern’d, pull’d, sae’d, &¢., which would not be spelt 
so now in prose. In Fell’s Life of Hammond, which 
we have referred to before, laid is spelt (p. Gl, 2d. 

edit.) lai’d, instead of luied, It might be diffieult to 
> we spell played as we do and not plaid, like 

. Itis eurions to notice that it is not so. We 

do not think it desirable to restore the apostrophes : 


they look ugly and save no time ; but such a word 
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as stept we see no reason why we should write ’d he tried to lead the conversation by degrees to the The ass stamped no more, and Rajeb hastened & 
or ste, an mabe then wep cq ahaha be alien object of his journey. The old man, however, antici-| secure his treasures, and to get them transported 

. So whi ipt, &c. Mr Julius Charles Han pated his purpose, and cried, “I am poor, » beager ; to Cairo, He put them into two panniers, and, ab 
would write isht, isht, talkt, &e.; and cer- | no dervish is poorer than I am ; I am ruined ; the | though they were very heavy, the ass never slackened 
tainly, in so doing, we should only be restoring the old | world -— me ; — eee wy he | its my dare ae signs of Leong a 
method of writing the dinner for you. j reeived that he deal |.brought its burden master’s door. night 

ting thems. y ee of his arrival, Rajeb hastened to the house of his mis- 


THE ASS AND THE TREASURE, 
AN ARABIAN TALE. 

[The ass, in Europe, is a by-word for all that is dull, obstinate, 
and stupid. Very different is the case in the East ; and not un- 
naturally so, seeing that the animal, under the more genial skies 
of oriental latitudes, is as remarkable for docility, activity, and 
swiftness, as well as for elegance of form, as its European con- 
gener is for tardiness of step and meanness of The Egyp- 
tian Arabs give the ass the precedence over all other four-footed 
creatures for intelligence and sagacity, and their story-tellers 
bring forward as many stories in support of this opinion as would 
have kept Scheherezade from the block or the bowstring for 
another month or two. Our young readers may be pleased with 
asample of these tales, and we select for their amusement one 
which we find contributed to a recent French periodical by M. P. 
Granal, a writer who has personally visited the East, and who, 
by other compositions, has proved himself to be thoroughly con- 
versant with its fictions and customs. He describes himself as 
having heard the story from the lips of his temporary attendant 
in Egypt, a professed narrator of such matters. ] 

Rases was a young man of Cairo, who had been left by 
his father with a fortune of about two thousand piastres. 
Had he embarked this little fortune in trade, and been 
industrious, he might have lived very comfortably ; but 
he fell in love soon after his father died, and could 
think of nothing but the fair object of his passion. She 
was a young girl, whose countenance he had first seen 
for a moment, when by chance she put aside her veil 
to drink at the fountam of a mosque. She was very 
plainly dressed, and appeared to belong to some humble 
but decent family. But she was rich in beauty, at 
least, and in modesty, for she hastily replaced her veil 
on seeing a young man looking at her, and walked 
away without turning to the right or the left, or look- 
ing back as coquettes do. Rajeb followed her, and saw 
her enter a plain house, of the kind inhabited by the 
middle orders. From this time forward, Rajeb was 
consumed by the passion which had sprung up in his 
breast. Of the object of it he could learn no more 
than that she was as virtuous and well-behaved as she 
was beautiful. At length he went to the parents of 
his mistress, and asked her hand in marriage. They 
received him very kindly ; but when he came to speak 
of the dowry which they expected to be given by their 
daughter’s husband, they demanded the sum of five 
thousand piastres. This was above the lover’s means, 
and he exclaimed loudly against the enormity of the 
sum ; but they were obstinate, and Rajeb could only 
prevail on them to give him a few days to reflect, and 
to look about him for means. If he did not appear at 
the end of the stated time, they would hold themselves 
at liberty, they told him, to accept of other offers. 

Rajeb returned home, lamenting and reproaching 
himself with having idled away his past time. “ Ah! 
if I had worked hard,” said he, “ I might have increased 
my fortune, and might now have been happy!” He 
took out his money and counted it several times, but 
he could not thus make it more than it was—two thou- 
sand piastres. He lay down on his bed, and tried to 
sleep, but his mind was too much occupied with pro- 
jects for procuring the required dowry to permit him 
to rest. At last he bethought him of a maternal uncle 
at Tantah, whom he had not seen for eighteen years, and 
who was said to be rich. Rajeb had no sooner thought 
of this person than he resolved to visit him. He 
would borrow the three thousand piastres ; a rich re- 
lation could not refuse such a sum. The young man 
longed for the coming of day to set out on this hopeful 
errand. 

Morning at length dawned, and Rajeb started on his 
journey: In order to save money he went on fuvot, 

oping, also, to interest his uncle the more by this 

economy. When he reached the first houses of Tantah, 
he inquired for his uncle Jousoff, “ the rieh Jousoff,” of 
several boys whom he met. “The rich Jousoff !” cried 
they, “say rather the old beggarly miser Jousoff, who 
regrets to throw away a bone when he has picked it 
white!” One of the boys, however, conducted Rajed to 
his uncle’s house. The young man entered it trembling, 
for the description which he had heard was by no means 
encouraging. When his uncle came to him, Rajeb saw 
an old, withered, ragged, dirty being, who cried, “ What 
do you want ?” in a rough voice. “ ah, my dear uncle !” 
cried Rajeb, throwing his arms about the old man, “do 
you not remember me? Iam Rajeb, the son of your 
sister—little Rajeb, whom you loved when a boy ; | am 
come, dear uncle, to see if you are well.” “ Very well,” 
said Jousolf, “1 am very well, but very . I shall 
not be able to show you very splendid hospitality.” 
“What then?’ said Rajeb, cheerfully ; “riches and 
poverty come from God.” At these words, they entered 
the old man’s apartment, dark and dingy, without any 
other furniture than an old mat and a jar of water ; 
neither pipes nor coffee were to be seen. Rajeb, how- 
ever, was patient, and showed no ill humour. That 
evening they feasted upon a crust of wretched cheese, 
and some crumbs of black, detestable bread. 
cheese, such as it was, was a novelty in that place, and 
the neighbours who saw the eld man buy it, could 
— believe their eyes, 


with a of marble; so, after trying in vain to 
soften the old man by descriptions of his mistress’s 
beauty and his own passion, the youth rose, and, under 
pretence of taking the air, went out to conceal his 
bitter disappointment and vexation. 

Troubled as he was with his own matters, Rajeb could 
not look without pity on D2 amd ass which he saw on 
going out of doors, and which was lying in a little shed, 
munching some morsels of straw that lay within its 
reach, jeb, who loved animals, approached to caress 
the poor lean, starved creature, which was all hide-sore ; 
and the ass seemed sensible of the affection shown to 


had seen her, and offered the five thousand to 
the parents. Rajeb, however, took the home 
with him, and showed a part of his treasures, when the 


marriage was at once agreed on. The young bride 
proved to be really as virtuous as she was beautifal, 
and made Rajeb happy. He gave large donations to 
the poor on the oceasion of his wedding. As for the 
ass, it had the place of honour, during its life, in the 
stable, and was never doomed to any other toil 
that of bearing its mistress and her children. Its 


F 


it. Prompted by his natural benevolence, Rajeb then 
went away, and bought a measure of barley, and almost 
forgot his own griefs in the pleasure of seeing the ass 
fall to its food with the liveliest marks of joy. After 
bringing it water to complete its meal, the youth 
went back to his uncle. It is needless to say that 
Rajeb passed an unhappy night; he lay on the floor, 
aid the vermin infesting the place were sufficient of 
themselves to banish sleep. In the morning, the two 
relations breakfasted on the relics of yesterday’s meal, 
and then the nephew was about to take his leave. But 
his uncle stopt him, and said, “ I have an ass which is 
of no use to me. It is all that remains to me of my 
substance, and if you wish”——- Rajeb thought his 
uncle was about to make him a present of the ass, but 
he was in error, for the old man proceeded—* if you 
wish, you may go with me to the market, and see me 
sell him.” Rajeb consented, and when they went to 
the stall of the ass, the young man again caressed the 
poor animal. In return, it looked at him with eyes full 
of intelligence, and struck the ground several times with 
its foot. Rajeb even thought he heard it say, “ Buy 
me.” Its looks at least, he thought, said so. 

On the way to the market, Rajeb reflected on the 
subject, and felt himself impelled to purchase the ass 
by some involuntary feeling, which most people would 
have been disposed merely to call good-nature or pity. 
As the ass was young, and had no faults but those 
arising from starvation, several purchasers came for- 
ward. One offered two hundred piastres, another three 
hundred, and at last the price mounted to five hundred. 
When Rajeb saw that his uncle was willing to take this, 
he offered a few piastres more, assured that he would 
get the ass. “ What do you want with the ass?” said 
the old man. “I am resolved upon having it,” was all 
that the nephew answered. “ Ah, well!” said Jousoff, 
with a smile of greedy pleasure, “ you must give me a 
thousand piastres, and then it shall be yours.” Rajeb 
was shocked at the miser’s demand ; but the old man, 
seeing his nephew’s anxiety, would not bate of his ex- 
orbitant request, and the youth at last agreed, and a 
bargain was struck. 

As Rajeb had left all his money at Cairo, it was agreed 
that Jousoff should go back with his nephew to that 
city, and there receive the purchase-money. Accord- 
ingly, they set out, and the ass with them. By the way, 
the creature seemed to be inspired with fresh life, and 
gambolled and danced as if to please its new master. 
Arrived at Cairo, Rajeb gave his uncle the promised 
sum, and entertained him handsomely. After a few 
days Jousoff departed, and left his nephew alone, The 
latter occupied himself in making a good stall for his 
ass, and in tending and cleaning it, by which means it 
soon beeame quite a newcreature. As for the mistress 
of his heart, Rajeb had almost given up all hope of her. 
The interval allowed him by the parents had expired, 
and the youth, now poorer than before, did not dare to 
present himself before them. Whilst matters stood 
thus, information was brought to bim that his uncle 
had been found dead by the road-side, having been 
plundered and killed by robbers. The young man shed 
a tear for the sudden end of the miser, and then made 
preparations to go to Tantah to take up the deceased’s in- 
heritance, though there seemed little hope of its proving 
great, notwithstanding the reputation which Jousoff had 
onee acquired for being rich. 

Mounting his ass, Rajeb proceeded to Tantah. He 
put up the ass in its old stall, and went into the house 
to search it. As he had almost expected, not a para 
was to be found; not a vestige of any thing valuable 
was visible in any corner of the wretehed abode. While 
Rajeb was prosecuting his examination, he was sur- 
prised by the continued whining and braying of his ass. 
Thinking he had neglected its wants, he went out seve- 


but the animal would not teuch them, and continued 
to stamp on the floor of its stall with its foot. Rajeb’s 
attention was at length attracted to this movement, and 
the ass, seeing this, repeated it with increased vehe- 
menee. Its master, seizing a bar of rusty iron which 
stood by, then commeneed to turn up the ground where 
the ass struck. As he did this, the animal looked on 
with eyes glistening with eager pleasure, and seemed 
as if it would fain say, “Go on, go on; it is there.” At 
last, Rajeb came to a coffer. He turned it out, and 
behold! it was filled to overflowing with doubloons, 
sequins, and all sorts of precious coins. The 

hugged his treasure, but the ass would not yet let him 
rest. It struck the ground in another spot with his 
feet, and Rajeb, on digging anew, found a second coffer, 

emeralds, 


tiled with pearls, rubies, and other valuable 
geme, 


ral times, and put barley, straw, and water before it ; | 


master visited the stable every day, and spoke with it 
as with an old friend. a 

Behold, in this story, a lesson never to despise ani- 
mals, but always to be gentle and compassionate to 
them, for they may often repay a hundred-fold the little 
kindnesses which we do to them. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRINCIPLE. 
We have extracted the following just and glowing 
| eulogy on the influence of the commercial princi: 
| from an article entitled the American Merchant, in a 
recent number of the KNICKERBOCKER. 

“The discovery has not long been made, but it 
made at last, that the real souree of national i 
greatness, and power, is the once contemned p 
of commerce. Even rulers and monarchs, although 
generally the last to abandon errors, and to perceive 
| great moral truths, have begun to entertain the idea that 
| the power of an empire is not exclusively in its armies ; 
that increase of territory, by conquest, is not pro- 
| sperity ; and that successful warfare is not glory. It 

is not probable that the civilised world will ever again 
| produce a Napoleon, or civilised nations again engage 
| im such a frightful series of butcheries and desolations 
as were the fruits of his ambition. The knowledge 
that the business of mankind is to create, and not 
destroy, has slowly travelled upward, from the work- 
shop of the mechanic, and the warehouse of the 
merchant, to the study of the philosopher, the eabinet 
of the statesman, and the council-chamber of the king. 

It is time, indeed, that this great truth were 
versally acknowledged, for history has been 
it these thousand years, in the successive rise and 
of empires. Of the great nations of antiquity, we 
tind that the most rapid growth in one pruspe- 
rity belonged to the most commercial, as Pheenieia, 
Carthage, and Egypt ; and that when they fell, their 
ruin came not from within, but from the fierce assaults 
of enemies, superior in power. ‘Their had 
in itself the elements of duration; and although — 
were stricken down by the overbearing might of mili- 
tary dominations, it was not until after long and stre- 
nuous resistance, with numbers far inferior, i 
the vigour and soundness of the principles on whieh 
their national existence had its foundation. The 
military empires, on the contrary, with the ex 
of Rome, were of short and uncertain duration. 
had within themselves the seeds of dissolution, and 
erumbled into ruins with a rapidity of destruction 
generally commensurate with the celerity of their 
elevation. Even Rome itself was no exception to the 
rule, save only in the long continuance of its great- 
ness ; a greatness founded on the valour and warlike 
temper of its people, which every new con tended 
to diminish, by the introduction of 
and the increase of means for their indulgence, 
by the robbery and plunder of the conq A 
power ereeted on such foundations could not be 
manent. Its growth was unnatural, and at length is 
fell t® pieces, as so many other warlike empires had 
done before it, through the influence of causes inherent 
in its elevation. ‘The Romans, the Macedonians, the 
Assyrians, the Persians, all the Sit ne 
tions of antiquity, were mere robbers. They 
at riches and dominion by the strong arm and the 


> 


rapacious spirit ; and with the attainment of 
their ends, the strong arm and their ill- 
gotten wealth became the i of their destrue- 
tion. The Carthaginians and icians, and every 


other commercial people, grew in strength and 
sperity with a wholesome and vigorous increase. 
wealth they acquired was won by toil, and en’ 

and perseverance, and brought with it increase 
kno’ and intelligence ; and if they fell at last, 
| they fell nobly, after a long and gallant defence, not 
| by enervation and effeminacy, but by the enormous 
| disparity of force against which they contended, 

But without looking more deeply into the causes of 
ancient rity or ruin, as to which we labour under 
much uncertainty, by reason of the insufficient aecu- 
racy and fulness of historical record, we shall find 
abundant demonstration of our position in those 
courses of events which approach nearer to ourselves 
ym of time, and of which we have fuller and more 

ite information. In the modern of nations, 
manifest 
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time 
their to assume more exclusively the 
mr of Sea to ~~ that of — 
its ; the in wars aggression ; an 
with ne i themselves to be rivalled in 
their trade by other nations, they descended very 
quickly to the miserable state of poverty and impo- 
tence in which they now exist. Spain, too, once the 
most commercial country in the world, was also one of 
the most perous and powerful. But in an evil 
hour the very of Columbus laid open to the Spa- 
niards the delusive wealth of Peru and Mexico ; and 
from merchants they became conquerors and robbers. 
We might e upon this branch of the proofs in 
support of our position ; taking the instance of every 
i m and country in the world, and showing that 
its wealth, power, and influence, bear a direct ratio to 
its commerce ; but the enumeration would occupy too 
much space, and we limit ourselves to the two most 
commercial nations of the earth, Great Britain and 
the United States ; each presenting, but in a different 
way, the most striking and remarkable illustration of 
the principle for which we are contending. In the 
first, we behold one of the greatest powers, occupying 
the very first rank em the nations, and until very 
recently holding a sort o: 


shipping, or mines of any thing except tin and coal ; 
searcely any streams affording water-power for 
the driving of machinery ; and, in short, as little in- 
debted to | a the os of oo and 
greatness as = i the petty kingdoms ; 
this small island has br centuries taken the lead of ali 
the world in activity, population, wealth, power, in- 
fluence, and even splendour, laying every quarter of 
the globe, every and every sea, under contribu- 
tion ; wielding the sceptre of dominion over an empire, 
that, like the tricksy spirit of Shakspeare, ‘ puts a 
girdle round about the earth,’ and giving laws to 
millions upon millions of every race and lan 


nation ; and y, in its last and greatest struggle, 
it was able to resist, and ultimately to overcome, the 


greatest soldier of modern times, before whose power 
all the other kingdoms of Europe had gone down in 
succession, and w vast armies at one time included 


legions from almost every nation between the Baltic 
and the > ape the Atlantic Ocean and the 


Asia. 

Such is the power of England ; and the wealth by 
which it is supported is of the same gigantic measure. 
And this and power are the immediate fruit of 
commerce. By commerce the latter is acquired, and 
pmb aes LE py Cae Fog — 
supremacy of England is up, 80 long will that 

little island continue to be the first among nations— 
ires, and the wonder of mankind. 

The illustration afforded by our own country is not 
less remarkable, ones of a popounes ferent 
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now what is it has made the United States, 
less than half a century, one of the great powers 
of the earth! Not their natural advantages, certainly, 
advantages are cnleget Be many other 


PFEE 


countries, without the same ‘erbaps it may 
be answered, that our ical institutions are the 
cause of this effect. hey en, ie post. They 
are the cause, in so far as, freedom of action 
which they secure to every they have enabled 


when the choice was made. Favourable circumstances, 
and the national temper, led to the choice of com- 
merce ; and under the benign influence of our free 
institutions, we have become the second commercial 
people in the world, and shall soon be the first. 

is a@ consequence resulting from the wealth 
and power-bestowing influence of commerce, that is of 
infinitely more importance than wealth and power 
alone. There is yet another attribute of commercial 
enterprise, which bears more directly upon the high- 
est interests of mankind, and the most exalted obliga- 
tions of responsible Christian beings. ‘The influence 
of commerce is peaceful ; its noblest attribute is, the 
restraint it places on the brutal passions of humanity. 
Strange as it is that men should exist so long, without 
making the discovery, yet it is unquestionable, and the 
world is at last beginning to find it out, that the inte- 
rest of all nations, and of every individual nation, is 
best promoted by the harmonious intercourse of 
mutual want and mutual supply. At last, the great 
ones of the earth have bethought themselves of put- 
ting glory, and conquest, and military splendour, and 
increase of territory, in the one scale, and commerce 
in the other ; and some of them are very much as- 
tonished to find that commerce is the heaviest. 

And now to what conclusion do we arrive as to the 
character of commerce, in this examination of its in- 
fluence? We find that it is a civilising principle, 
eminently favourable to the advancement of science 
and the cultivation of intellect, potent in its operation 
upon the welfare of states, adverse to war and discord, 
a promoter of human happiness, and the natural and 

cient stimulus to production, because it is the means 
by which the advantages of production are realised. 
Are we not right, then, in pronouncing it liberal and 
honourable? Must we not give a prompt and indig- 
nant denial to the charge so often brought against the 
mercantile profession, that its tendency is contracting, 
and its character illiberal! For our own part, we can- 
not listen with + eon to such unfounded and silly 
imputations. Whether we use the term ‘ liberal,’ in 
its intellectual sense, as relating to the tone of mind, 
or in that other and more common sense which re- 
gards the sentiments, it seems to us that it is, to say 
the least, not less applicable to commerce than to any 
other occupation. The merchant is not debarred, by 
his pursuit, from the cultivation of his mind ; on the 
contrary, he has facilities and inducements for it of 
the highest order. 

And if we speak of liberality in its common sense, 
as a synonyme for generosity, or readiness to bestow 
on deserving objects, in what profession shall we find 
more of it than in the mercantile? It is notorious, 
that for all charitable institutions, for the relief of 
individuals or communities in distress, for the endow- 
ment of literary or scientific bodies, in a word, for 
every kind of benefieent purpose or object, the dona- 
tions of the merchants are always the largest, and the 
most freely given. It is notorious that the sums 
annually bestowed for purposes of this nature, in 
London and New York, the two most commercial 
cities in the world, are of startling magnitude ; and 
we are warranted in saying, that to ne class of men 
are applications of this kind made more frequently, or 
with more success, than to the merchants. There are 
exceptions, undoubtedly ; but, paar speaking, 
their liberality in giving money is one of their most 
striking attributes. Away, then, with the mistaken 
ae a that charges upon commerce a want of 
iberality, in thought or feeling ! 

And that other prejudice, too, which withholds from 
commerce the title of honourable—one of the most 
flagrant and absurd of all the prejudices that beset 
the human mind. Why, is not the pursuit of com- 
merce honourable! It is creative, beneficent, pacific, 
light-diffusing, and promotive of human comfort ; and 
to the eye of reason, therefore, infinitely more deserv- 
ing of howe than the destructive pursuit of war. 
Yet we cling to the stupid error of the warlike ages, 
and imagine that there is more honour in ki ‘ 
burning, ravaging, and laying waste the fair domain 
provided for man, by divine benevolence, than in dis- 
seminating and increasing the enjoyments designed for 
us by our Creator. We adopt the insane and atro- 
cious opinion of those iron-clad and iron-souled bar- 
barians of the middle ages, whose business was robbery, 
and whose amusement was strife and butchery ; who 
held it right to take whatever they could seize by the 
strong hand, and thought it very chivalrous and noble 
to run each other through with s 

lory of the deed ; and allow our high intelligence to 
Be Roodwinked by @ prejudice, which the common 
sense of a child rejects as monstrous and absurd. 

It is not merely as an abstract proposition, curious 
but of no practical consequence, that we have expa- 

i on the character and influence of commerce. 
We have been impressed with a sense and a conviction 
of its beneficial agency ; we have seen that, by its effects 
upon the progress and the welfare of mankind, it has a 
dignity and honour of its own ; we have recognised, in 
their fall extent, its capacit nd and the depen- 
dence of its operation upon t eand spirit in which 
it is pursued ; and the reader’s good sense will point out 
to him the way in which its full advan are to be 
realised ; and his laudable ambition, if he be intendi 


or preparing to engage in commercial uits, wi 


end is to be accom 
will see that a first-rate merchant is one of the 
most useful and honourable members of society ; and 


prompt _ to - me means, and employ the 


that to constitute a first-rate merchant, are demanded 
the highest attributes of mind and disposition ; clear- 
ness and vigour of intellect, extensive knowledge, 
sound judgment, perfect integrity, liberality of senti- 
ment, and unsullied honour. He will see that to the 
possessor of these attributes, the mercantile profession 
opens the road to distinction as widely as any other ; 
and conscious that in this profession, as much as in 
any other, whatever is noble in the employment, be- 
longs to the man, and whatever is noble in the man, 
to the oe, he will make it his study to 

uire and cultivate all those —— which shall 
fit him to sustain the honourable character of a pro- 
fession which, in its capabilities, may give fitting 
employment to the most accomplished minds, and to 
which, as well for its beneficial influence, as for the 
worthy and distinguished men it has produced, the 
most intellectual, the most instructed, and the most 
sean gp man that ever lived, might esteem it no 
ess than an honour to belong.” 


LINES TO A LITTLE BOY. 
My winsome one, my handsofne one, my darling little boy, 
The heart's pride of thy mother, and thy father’s chiefest joy ; 
Come ride upon my shoulder, come sit upon my knee, 
And prattle all the nonsense that I love to hear from thee: 
With thine eyes of merry lustre, and thy pretty lisping ange 
And thy heart that evermore lets out its humming happy song ; 
With thy th d tricks so gl which I bear without annoy, 
Come to my arms, come to my soul, my darling little boy ! 


My winsome one, my fairest one, they say that later years 

Will sometimes ehange a parent’s hope for bitter grief and tears : 
But thou, so innocent! canst thou be aught but what thou art, 
And all this bloom of feeling with the bloom of face depart ? 
Canst thou this tabernacle fair, where God reigns bright within, 
Profane, like Judah's children, with the pagan rites of sin ” 
No—no, so much I'll cherish thee, so clasped we'll be in one, 
That bugbear guilt shall only get the father with the son ; 

And thou, perceiving that the grief must me at least destroy, 
Wilt still be fair and innocent, my darling little boy ! 


My gentle one, my blessed one, can that time ever be, 

When I to thee shall be severe, or thou unkind to me ? 

Can any change which time may bring, this glowing passion 
wreck, 

Or clench with rage the little hand now fondling round my neck ” 

Can this community of sport, to which love brings me down, 

Give way to anger’s kindling glance, and hate’s malignant frown ? 

No—no, that time can ne’er arrive, for, whatsoe’er befall, 

This heart shall still be wholly thine, or shall not be at all ; 

And to an offering like this thou canst not e’er be coy, 

But still wilt be my faithful and my gentle little boy ! 


My winsome one, my gallant one, so fair, so happy now, 

With thy bonnet set so proudly upon thy shining brow, 

With thy fearless bounding motions, and thy laugh of thought- 
less glee, 

So circled by a father’s love which wards each ill from thee ! 

Can I suppose another time when this shall all be o'er, 

And thy cheek shall wear the ruddy badge of happiness no more ; 

When all who now delight in thee far elsewhere shall have gone, 

And thou shalt pilgrimise through life, unfriended and alone, 

Without an aid to or console thy troubled mind, 

Save the memory of the love of those who left thee thus behind. 

Oh, let me not awake the thought, but, in the present blest, 

Make thee a child of wisdom—and to heaven bequeath the rest : 

Far rather let me image thee, in sunny future days, 

Outdoing every deed of mine and wearing brighter bays ; 

With less to dull thy fervency of recollected pain, 

And more to animate thy course of glory and of gain ; 

A home as happy shall be thine, and I too shall be there, 


The blessings purchased by thy worth in peace and love to share— 
Shall see within thy beaming eye my early love repaid, 

And every ill of failing life a bliss by kindness made— 
Shall see thee pour upon thy son, then sitting on thy knee, 
A father’s gushing tenderness, such as I feel for thee : 

And know, as I this moment do, no brighter, better joy, 
Than thus to clasp unto thy soul thy darling little boy! ‘ 


ART OF FLOATING, 

Any human being who will have the presence of mind 
to —» 4 the hands behind the back, and turn the face 
towards the zenith, may float at ease, and in perfect 
safety, in tolerably still water—ay, and sleep there, no 
matter how long. If, not know s how to swim, you 
would drowning, when you find yourself in deep 
water, you have only to consider yourself an —— pit- 
cher ; let your mouth and nose—not the top part of your 
heavy head—be the highest part of you, and you are 
safe ; but thrust up one of your bony hands, and down 
= go—turning up the handle tips over the pitcher. 
Iaving had the happiness to prevent one or two drown- 
ings by this simple instruction, we publish it for the bene- 
fit g > who either love aquatic sports, or dread them. 
— Walker, 


NOVEL MODE OF CONVEYING A STEAM-ENGINE,. 


It is but a short period that the steam-engine has been 
used to convey post letters on land, and now for the first 
time a post letter is made the means of eee steam- 
engine. Messrs Newton and Berry, of the t Office, 
Cc -lane, London, lately received per post, from 
Messrs Chadburn Brothers, ee ee working 
steam-engine, constructed on the ating cylinder 
principle, with its fly-wheel, framing, boiler, and fireplace 
complete ; the whole was enclosed in a case pe in 
paper secured with string, and accompanied with a de- 
scription of its construction and mode of working. The 
total weight Lee | under four ounces, was c' as 
oa postage, and 


ellow penny travellers.— Newton's London Journal of 
Arts. 
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